43                           INTRODUCTION

He is a Bible-haunted English dissenter who has taken
on himself the burden of proving that man is an inde-
pendent spiritual being. This required the refutation of
all existing literature. The tortured rhetoric of the Pro-
phetic Books is not a lapse from taste; it is the awful
wilderness into which Blake had to enter by the nature
of his staggering task. This was to give man a new Bible,
and with it a new natural history; a new cosmogony,
and with it his own version, supplanting Hebrew and
Greek literature, of man's fhst self-consciousness in the
universe. But this is not all he tried to do in the Pro-
phetic Books. No one in his time, after all, could escape
the influence of realism. To Blake the myth-maker the
age required a new Bible. As a con temporary'he could
hardly escape the inspiration of neo-classical drama, of
the historical chronicle, and even of the psychological
novel. His Prophetic Books are in fact an attempt to
create, on the basis of a private myth, a new epic litera-
ture that would ride the currents of the age. His chief
model was Paradise Lost, and Milton, he tells us, was
written because Milton came back to earth and begged
him to refute the errors of his own epic. But Blake had
an eye on Greek tragedy as well, and the Book of Job,
and The Divine Comedy.

Blake was not a "naif" a "wild man" piecing his
philosophy together from "odds and ends" around the
house. He was a very learned man who felt challenged
and uneasy by what he had learned. One of the reasons
why he labored so hard to create a new literature equal
to his own vision is that he could never free himself of
the models others had created. When we look at his first
poems in Poetical Sketches, we can see solemn imita-
tions of Shakespeare, Ossian, Gray, and Spenser; his first
beautiful songs move slowly away from neo-classic
form. His tracts, There h No Natural Religion and Att